n*         MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
the anti-Fabian, left-wing, irreconcilable social democrats, who
cheered every suggestion of revolutionary violence, ran like
frightened hens whenever a few policemen appeared upon the
scene. In the year 1887, as Mr. Bernard Shaw relates, Morris
saw the 'marching host' * fly in a ludicrous rout before the onslaught
of a dozen white-faced scared policemen. Before the start from
Clerkenwell Green he addressed the crowd, and exhorted them to
march together steadily and quietly, and not to let themselves be
turned from their purpose.' And when he saw them scatter
before vastly inferior forces, he lost faith in their loyalty and
courage, and from that day of disillusionment he began to make a
slow heart-broken retreat. He felt and said that he had failed;
that he was indeed 'the idle singer of an empty day.'
In this matter at least his judgment was at fault. Keats thought
that he also had written his name in water, and he too had been
wrong. Morris inspired other men to carry on his work with
other methods, and in his gloom he forgot to sustain himself with
his own advice: 'Men fight and lose the battle, and the thing that
they fought for, comes about in spite of their defeat, and when it
comes, turns out not to be what they meant, and other men have to
fight for what they meant under another name,'
The fiercest frontal attack on capitalism was made by the Social
Democratic Federation and the Socialist League. In addition to
Hyndman, the burden of the propaganda was borne by John
Burns, Herbert Burrows, John Hunter Watts, Henry Lee, Harry
Quelch, Belfort Bax, Andreas Scheu, Walter Crane, and dozens of
valiant working-class speakers, among whom I was privileged to
work. Our platform propaganda was later supplemented by the
journalistic power of Mr. Robert Blatchford ('Nunquam') and
Mr. A. M* Thompson (*Dangle') in the Sunday Chronicle and,
later still, with a sparkling team of writers in the Clarion, which
they owned and edited. Some of Mr. Blatchford's articles were
reprinted in book form at a ridiculously cheap price under the title
of Merrie England, of which hundreds of thousands of copies
were sold.
The women propagandists were also an exceptionally gifted
team. The oratorical power and general capacity of Mrs. Besant
was not equalled among women either in England or in any other
country, and had her service in the working-class movement been
continued, she might have carried it to levels as yet unreached; but
at an early stage of its development she decided to give to theosophy